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I LLUSTRATED  WITH 

HEN  we  arrived  in  Am- 
erica, in  May,  1856,  the 
public  mind  seemed  to 
be  in  a state  of  high 
political  animation.  The 
hotels  and  the  railroad 
cars  and  the  steamboat 
decks  were  buzzing  with  eager  discussions 
of  the  slavery  question  and  the  impending' 
presidential  campaign,  which  were  not 
seldom  enlivened  by  bitter  attacks  from 
Democrats  upon  those  who  had  left  the 
Democratic  party  to  join  the  new  Re- 
publican organization,  then  entering  upon 
its  first  national  contest.  My  German 
neighbors  in  Watertown,  Wisconsin,  were 
almost  all  Democrats.  As  a rule,  the 
foreign  immigrants  had  drifted  into  the 
Democratic  party,  which  presented  itself 
to  them  as  the  protector  of  the  political 
rights  of  the  foreign-born  population,  while 
the  Whigs  were  suspected  of  “nativistic” 
tendencies,  hostile  to  the  foreign-born. 
The  attachment  of  the  foreign-born,  and 
among  them  the  Germans,  to  the  Democratic 
party  was,  therefore,  not  at  all  unnatural, 
and  although  they  were  at  heart  opposed 
to  slavery,  yet  their  anxiety  about  their 
own  rights  outweighed  for  the  time  all 
other  considerations,  and  served  to  keep 
them  in  the  Democratic  ranks. 

But  what  I read  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  invasions  of  the  Territories  of  Kansas 
by  the  pro-slavery  “border  ruffians”  of 
Missouri,  and  of  their  high-handed  and 
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bloody  attempts  to  subjugate  the  free-state 
settlers  there,  deeply  agitated  me.  In 
June,  the  national  conventions  of  the  great 
political  parties  were  held.  That  of  the 
Democrats  met  at  Cincinnati,  in  its  plat- 
form approved  the  opening  of  the  terri- 
tories to  slavery  under  the  guise  of  “popular 
sovereignty,”  and  nominated  Buchanan 
and  Breckenridge  as  its  candidates;  that 
of  the  young  Republican  party  met  at 
Philadelphia,  in  its  platform  demanded 
the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territories 
dedicated  to  freedom,  reaffirmed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  nominated,  as  its  standard-bearers, 
Fremont  of  California  and  Dayton  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Republican  platform  sounded 
to  me  like  a bugle  call  of  liberty,  and  the 
name  of  Fremont,  “the  Pathfinder,”  sur- 
rounded by  a halo  of  adventurous  heroism, 
mightily  stirred  the  imagination.  The  old 
cause  of  human  freedom  was  to  be  fought 
for  on  the  soil  of  the  new  world.  The  great 
final  decision  seemed  to  be  impending. 

Mr.  Schurz  Enters  American  Politics 

I was  eager  to  take  part  in  the  contest. 
But  at  the  same  time  a feeling  came  upon 
me  that  I was  still  sadly  incompetent  for 
the  task.  While  I was  in  that  troubled 
state  of  mind,  I was  surprised  by  a visit 
from  Mr.  Louis  P.  Harvey,  later  Governor  of 
Wisconsin,  who  was  then  a member  of  the 
State  Senate  of  Wisconsin,  and  one  of 
the  Republican  leaders.  He  asked  me 
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entreated  him  to  believe  with  her,  and 
coaxed  him  with  the  bait  of  the  grave. 
They  were  bride  and  groom  again,  they 
two,  and  slept  at  last  in  one  another’s 
arms. 

In  the  morning  all  was  well  with  Christina, 
and  she  bustled  about  as  of  old.  David 
was  still,  and  hoped  ever,  with  a tired  con- 
tent in  what  should  happen,  a languor  that 
forbade  him  from  railing  on  fate.  Together 
they  prepared  matters  as  for  a journey. 

“ If  the  black  trousers  come  frayed  again,  ” 
said  Christina,  “try  to  remember  that  the 
scissors  are  better  than  a knife.  And  the 
seeds  are  all  in  the  box  under  our  bed.” 

“In  the  box  under  our  bed,”  repeated 
David  carefully.  “Yes,  under  the  bed. 
I will  remember.” 

“And  this,  David,”  holding  up  piles 
of  white  linen,  “this  is  for  me.  You  will 
not  forget  ?” 

“For  you?”  he  queried,  not  under- 
standing. 

“Yes,”  she  answered  softly.  “I  will  be 
buried  in  this.”  . 

He  started,  but  recovered  himself  with  a 
quivering  lip. 

“Of  course,”  he  answered.  “I  will  see 
to  it.  I must  be  very  old,  Christina.” 

She  came  over  and  kissed  him  on  the 
forehead. 


In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  she  went 
to  bed,  and  he  came  in  and  sat  beside  her. 
She  held  his  hand,  and  smiled  at  him. 

“Are  you  dying  now?”  he  asked  at 
length. 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “What  shall  I tell 
Trikkie  and  the  kleintje  from  you?” 

“Tell  them  nothing,”  he  said,  after  a 
pause.  “It  cannot  be  that  I shall  be  apart 
from  you  all  long.  No ; I am  very  sure 
of  that.” 

She  pressed  his  hand,  and  soon  after- 
wards felt  some  pain.  It  was  little,  and 
she  made  no  outcry.  Her  death  was  calm 
and  not  strongly  distressing,  and  the  next 
day  David  put  her  into  the  ground  where 
her  sons  lay. 

But,  as  I have  made  clear,  he  did  not  die 
till  long  afterwards,  when  he  had  sold  his 
farm  and  come  to  live  in  the  little  white 
house  in  the  dorp,  where  colours  jostled  each 
other  in  the  garden,  and  fascinated  children 
hatched  him  go  in  and  come  out.  I think 
the  story  explains  that  perpetual  search 
of  which  his  vacant  eyes  gave  news,  and 
the  joyous  alacrity  of  his  last  home-coming, 
and  the  perfect  technique  of  his  death.  It 
all  points  to  the  conclusion,  that  however 
brave  the  figures,  however  aspiring  their 
capers,  they  but  respond  to  strings  which 
are  pulled  and  loosened  elsewhere. 


THE  FOOL’S  MOTHER 

BY 

JOHN  G.  NEIHARDT 

'lA/HEN  I — the  fool  — am  dead, 
v y There  will  be  one  to  stand  above  my  head. 
Her  wan  lips  yearning  toward  my  quiet  lips 
That  stung  her  soul  so  oft  with  bitter  cries. 

And  I shall  feel  forgiving  finger-tips. 

And  I shall  hear  her  saying  with  her  sighs: 

“This  fool  I mothered  sucked  a bitter  breast; 

His  life  was  fever  and  his  soul  was  fire; 

O burning  Fool!  O restless  Fool  at  rest! 

None  knew  but  I how  high  you  could  aspire, 

None  knew  but  I how  deep  your  soul  could  sink!” 
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whether  I would  not  make  a little  speech 
in  German  at  a mass-meeting  to  be  held  in 
a few  days  at  Jefferson,  a country  town 
near  by.  No,  I could  not  think  of  it,  for 
I was  not  prepared.  Would  I not,  then,  at 
least  come  and  hear  him  speak  at  that 
meeting?  Of  course  I would,  with  great 
pleasure.  It  was  an  open-air  meeting,  at- 
tended by  a large  crowd  of  country  people. 
Mr.  Harvey  invited  me  to  the  platform  and 
introduced  me  to  the  local  magnates.  He 
spoke  with  uncommon  eloquence. 

When  the  applause  following  his  speech 
had  subsided,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
coolly  rose  and  said : “ I have  now  the  great 

pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Carl  Schurz, 
of  Watertown,  who  has  fought  for  human 
liberty  in  his  native  country  and  who  has 
come  to  us  to  do  the  same  in  his  adopted 
home.  He  will  address  his  fellow-citizens 


of  German  birth  in  their  native  language.” 
Well,  well!  I felt  myself  blush  all  over;  but 
what  could  I do  ? I stammered  a few  initial 
words  about  the  entirely  unexpected  honor, 
and  then,  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  I blurted 
out  what  happened  to  come  into  my  mind 
about  the  slavery  question.  After  the  first 
sentences,  the  words  came  easily,  and  my 
hearers  seemed  to  be  well  pleased.  This  was 
my  first  political  speech  in  America.  The  ice 
was  broken.  Mr.  Harvey  triumphed  over  my 
diffidence.  Invitations  to  address  meetings 
poured  in  upon  me  from  all  sides  and  kept 
me  busy  during  the  whole  campaign.  I 
did  not  yet  trust  myself  to  make  public 
speeches  in  English,  and  therefore  in  that 
campaign  addressed  only  German  audiences 
in  their  own  language. 

On  the  whole,  the  campaign  of  1856  was 
to  me  a very  happy  experience  while  the 
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SCENE  OF  THE  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATE  AT  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 
This  photograph,  taken  in  1862,  shows  at  the  left  the  public  square  in  which  the  debate  took  place 


contest  was  going  on.  I was  so  confident 
of  the  irresistible  power  of  truth  and  justice 
on  our  side  that  I did  not  permit  myself  to 
entertain  any  doubt  of  Fremont’s  success, 
and  when,  after  the  November  election, 
the  returns  had  all  come  in, — I would 
not  abandon  hope  until  I had  seen  them 
all, — and  our  defeat  was  certain,  I felt 
as  if  I had  suffered  an  immeasurable 
personal  misfortune.  It  was  a stunning 
blow.  Was  not  this  like  the  disastrous 
breakdown  of  the  great  movement  for 
popular  government  on  the  European  con- 
tinent in  1848?  Was  the  democratic 
principle  to  collapse  in  America,  too?  It 
took  me  some  time  to  recover  from  my  be- 
wilderment and  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  was  only  the  first  battle  in  a long  cam- 
paign — a campaign  of  many  years. 

In  the  autumn  of  1857  the  Republicans 
of  Watertown  sent  me  as  a delegate  to  the 
Republican  State  Convention.  A great  sur- 
prise awaited  me  there.  I found  that  the 
leading  party  managers  had  selected  me  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  office  of 
lieutenant-governor.  I soon  perceived  that 
my  nomination  was  intended  as  a bid  to 
draw  the  German  vote  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  as  it  would  serve  the  anti-slavery 
cause  if  it  had  that  effect,  I accepted.  , 

But  I had  my  misgivings.  Would  not  the 
nomination  of  a young  and  comparatively 
unknown  new-comer  for  so  conspicuous  and 
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honorable  a place,  while  it  might  attract  some 
German  votes,  displease  many  voters  of  Am- 
erican birth?  Besides, the thoughtof making 
a campaign  for  my  principles,,  while  I had  a 
personal  stake  as  a candidate  for  office,  was 
uncomfortable.  The  campaign  — at  least  my 
share  in  it  — was  not  nearly  as  spirited  as 
that  of  1856,  the  Fremont  campaign,  had 
been.  However,  it  was  good  experience  for 
me,  as  I made  then  my  first  public  speeches 
in  English.  My  misgivings  were  justi- 
fied by  the  result.  While  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  governorship,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Randall,  was  elected  by  a small 
majority,  I was  defeated  by  107  votes. 

“Abe”  Lincoln  — Shawl,  Cotton  Um  - 
brella,  and  Stove-pipe  Hat 

In  the  fall  of  1858,  the  Republican  State 
Committee,  of  Illinois,  asked  me  to  make 
some  speeches  in  their  campaign,  and  obey- 
ing that  call  I found  myself  for  the  first 
time  on  a conspicuous  field  of  action.  One 
of  my  appointments  called  me  to  Quincy, 
on  the  day  when  one  of  the  great  debates 
between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  on  the  slavery 
question  was  to  take  place  there,  and 
on  that  occasion  I met  Abraham  Lincoln 
himself.  On  the  evening  before  the  day 
of  the  debate,  I was  on  a railroad  train 
bound  for  Quincy.  The  car  in  which  I 
traveled  was  full  of  men  who  discussed  the 
absorbing  question  with  great  animation. 
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A member  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee accompanied  me  and  sat  by  my  side. 

All  at  once,  after  the  train  had  left  a way- 
station,  I observed  a great  commotion 
among  my  fellow-passengers,  many  of  whom 
jumped  from  their  seats  and  pressed  eagerly 
around  a tall  man  who  had  just  entered  the 
car.  1 hey  addressed  him  in  the  most 
familiar  style  : “ Hello,  Abe  ! How  are 

you  ? ” and  so  on.  And  he  responded  in 
the  same  manner:  “Good-evening,  Ben! 
I low  are  you,  Joe?  Glad  to  see  you,  Dick  ! ” 
and  there  was 
much  laughter  at 
some  things  he 
said,  which,  in 
the  confusion  of 
voices,  I could 
not  understand. 

“Why,”  exclaim- 
ed my  companion, 
the  committee- 
man,  “there’s 
Lincoln,  him- 
self!”  He  pressed 
through  the  crowd 
and  introduced 
me  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whom  I 
then  saw  for  the 
first  time. 

I must  confess 
that  I was  some- 
what startled  by 
h i s appearance. 

There  he  stood, 
overtopping  b y 
several  inches  all 
those  surrounding 
him.  Although 
measuring  some- 
thing over  six  feet 
myself,  I had, 
when  standing 
quite  near  to  him, 
to  throw  my  head  backward  in  order  to  look 
into  his  eyes.  That  swarthy  face,  with  its 
strong  features,  its  deep  furrows,  and  its 
benignant,  melancholy  eyes,  is  now  familiar 
to  every  American.  1 1 may  be  said  that  the 
whole  civilized  world  knows  and  loves  it. 
At  that  time  it  was  clean-shaven  and  looked 
even  more  haggard  and  careworn  than  later, 
when  it  was  framed  in  whiskers. 

On  his  head  he  wore  a somewhat  battered 
“ stove-pipe  hat.”  His  neck  emerged,  long 
and  sinewy,  from  a white  collar  turned 


down  over  a thin  black  necktie.  His  lank, 
ungainly  body  was  clad  in  a rusty  black 
frock-coat  with  sleeves  that  should  have 
been  longer;  but  his  arms  appeared  so  long 
that  the  sleeves  of  a “store”  coat  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  to  cover  them  all 
the  way  down  to  the  wrists.  His  black  trous- 
ers, too,  permitted  a very  full  view  of  his 
large  feet.  Cn  his  left  arm  he  carried  a 
gray  woolen  shawl,  which  evidently  served 
him  for  an  overcoat  in  chilly  weather.  His 
left  hand  held  a cotton  umbrella  of  the 

bulg  ng  kind,  and 
also  a black 
satchel  that  bore 
the  marks  of  long 
and  hard  usage. 
His  right  he  had 
kept  free  for 
hand-shaking,  of 
which  there  was 
no  end  until 
everybody  in  the 
car  seemed  to  be 
satisfied.  I had 
seen,  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  the 
West,  several 
public  men  of 
rough  appear- 
ance, but  none 
whose  looks 
seemed  quite  so 
uncouth,  not  to 
say  grotesque,  as 
Lincoln’s. 

He  received  me 
with  an  off-hand 
cordiality,  like  an 
old  acquaintance, 
having  been  infor- 
med of  what  I was 
doing  in  the  cam- 
paign ; and  we  sat 
down  together. 
In  a somewhat  high-pitched  but  pleasant 
voice,  he  began  to  talk  to  me,  telling  me  much 
about  the  points  he  and  Douglas  had  made 
in  the  debates  at  different  places,  and  about 
those  he  intended  to  make  at  Quincy  on 
the  morrow.  When,  in  a tone  of  perfect 
ingenuousness,  he  asked  me — a young  be- 
g’nner  in  politics  — what  I thought  about 
this  and  that,  I should  have  felt  myself  very 
much  honored  by  his  confidence,  had  he 
permitted  me  to  regard  him  as  a great  man. 
But  he  talked  in  so  simple  and  familiar  a 
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strain,  and  his  manner  and  homely  phrase 
were  so  absolutely  free  from  any  semblance 
of  self-consciousness  or  pretension  of  su- 
periority, that  I soon  felt  as  if  I had  known 
him  all  my  life,  and  we  had  very  long  been 
close  friends.  He  interspersed  our  con- 
versations with  all  sorts  of  quaint  stories, 
each  of  which  had  a witty  point  applicable 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  not  seldom 
concluded  an  argument  in  such  a manner 
that  nothing  more  was  to  be  said.  He 
seemed  to  enjoy  his  own  jests  in  a childlike 
way.  His  usually  sad-looking  eyes  would 
kindle  with  a merry  twinkle,  and  he  himself 
led  in  the  laughter;  and  his  laugh  was  so 
genuine,  hearty,  and  contagious  that  nobody 
could  fail  to  join  in  it. 

When  we  arrived  at  Quincy,  we  found  a 
large  number  of  friends  waiting  for  him  ; 
there  was  much  hand-shaking,  and  many 
familiar  salutations  were  exchanged.  Then 
they  got  him  into  a carriage,  much  against 
his  wash,  for  he  said  that  he  would  prefer 
to  "foot  it  to  Browning’s/’  an  old  friend 
at  whose  house  he  was  to  have  supper  and 
a quiet  night.  But  the  night  was  by  no 
means  quiet  outside.  The  blare  of  brass 
bands  and  the  shouts  of  enthusiastic  and 
not  in  all  cases  quite  sober  Democrats  and 
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Republicans,  cheering  and  hurrahing  for 
their  respective  champions,  did  not  cease 
until  the  small  hours. 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  Qiiincy 

The  next  morning  the  country  people 
began  to  stream  into  town  for  the  great 
meeting,  some  singly,  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, some  in  small  parties  of  men  and 
women  and  even  children,  in  buggies  or 
farm  wagons;  while  others  were  marshaled 
in  solemn  procession  from  outlying  towns 
or  districts,  with  banners  and  drums, 
often  headed  by  maidens  in  white  with 
tricolored  scarfs,  who  represented  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  and  the  different  states 
of  the  Union,  and  whose  beauty  was  duly 
admired  by  everyone,  including  themselves. 

On  the  whole,  the  Democratic  displays 
were  much  more  elaborate  and  gorgeous 
than  those  of  the  Republicans,  and  it  was 
said  that  Douglas  had  plenty  of  money  to 
spend  for  such  things.  He  himself  traveled 
in  what  was  called  in  those  days  "great 
style,”  with  a secretary  and  servants  and 
a numerous  escort  of  somewhat  loud  com- 
panions, moving  from  place  to  place  by 
special  train,  with  cars  especially  deco- 
rated for  the  occasion,  all  of  which 
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contrasted  strongly  with  Lincoln’s  extremely 
modest  simplicity.  There  was  no  end  of 
cheering  and  shouting  and  jostling  on  the 
streets  of  Quincy  that  day.  But  in  spite 
of  the  excitement  created  by  the  political 
contest,  the  crowds  remained  very  good- 
natured,  and  the  occasional  jibes  flung  from 
one  side  to  the  other  were  uniformly  received 
with  a mere  laugh. 

The  great  debate  took  place  in  the  after- 
noon in  the  open  square,  where  a large, 
pine-board  platform  had  been  built  for  the 
committee  of  arrangements,  the  speakers, 
and  the  persons  they  wished  to  have  with 
them.  1 thus  was  favored  with  a seat  on 
that  platform.  In  front  of  it  many  thou- 
sands of  people  were  assembled,  Republicans 
and  Democrats  standing  peaceably  to- 
gether, only  chaffing  one  another  now  and 
then  in  a good-tempered  way. 

Lincoln's  Ungraceful  Style  of  Oratory 

As  the  champions  arrived,  they  were 
demonstratively  cheered  by  their  adherents. 
The  presiding  officer  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  parties  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
announced  the  program  of  proceedings. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  open  with  a speech  of 
one  hour,  Senator  Douglas  was  to  follow 


with  a speech  of  one  hour  and  a half,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  close  with  a speech  of 
a half  hour.  The  first  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
opening  address  was  devoted  to  a refuta- 
tion of  some  things  Douglas  had  said  at 
previous  meetings.  This  refutation  may,  in- 
deed, have  been  required  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputed  points,  but  it  did  not 
strike  me  as  anything  extraordinary,  either 
in  substance  or  in  form. 

Neither  had  Mr.  Lincoln  any  of  those 
physical  advantages  which  usually  are 
thought  to  be  very  desirable,  if  not  neces- 
sary, to  the  orator.  His  voice  was  not  musi- 
cal, being  rather  high-keyed  and  apt  to  turn 
into  a shrill  treble  in  moments  of  excite- 
ment; but  it  was  not  positively  disagreeable. 
It  had  an  exceedingly  penetrating,  far- 
reaching  quality.  The  looks  of  the  audience 
convinced  me  that  every  word  he  spoke  was 
understood  at  the  remotest  edges  of  the 
vast  assemblage.  His  gestures  were  awk- 
ward. He  swung  his  long  arms  sometimes 
in  a very  ungraceful  manner.  Now  and 
then,  to  give  particular  emphasis  to  a point, 
he  would  bend  his  knees  and  body  with  a 
sudden  downward  jerk  and  then  shoot  up 
again  with  a vehemence  that  raised  him  to 
his  tiptoes  and  made  him  look  much  taller 
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than  he  really  was  — a manner  of  enliven- 
ing a speech  which  at  that  time  was,  and 
perhaps  still  is,  not  unusual  in  the  West, 
but  which  he  succeeded  in  avoiding  at  a 
later  period. 

There  was,  however,  in  all  he  said,  a tone 
of  earnest  truthfulness,  of  elevated,  noble 
sentiment,  and  of  kindly  sympathy,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  became,  as  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  touched  upon  the  moral  side  of 
the  question  in  debate,  powerfully  impres- 
sive. Even  when  he  was  attacking  his 
opponent  with  keen  satire  or  invective, 
which,  coming  from  any  other  speaker, 
would  have  sounded  bitter  and  cruel,  there 
was  still  a certain  something  in  his  utterance 
which  made  his  hearers  feel  that  those 
thrusts  came  from  a reluctant  heart,  and 
that  he  would  much  rather  have  treated  his 
foe  as  a friend. 

When  Lincoln  had  sat  down  amid  the 
enthusiastic  plaudits  of  his  adherents,  I 
asked  myself  with  some  trepidation  in  my 
heart,  “What  will  Douglas  say  now?" 
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Lincoln’s  speech  had  struck  me  as  something 
very  clear,  logical,  persuasive,  convincing 
even,  and  very  sympathetic  ; but  not  as  some- 
thing overwhelming.  Douglas,  I thought, 
might  not  be  able  to  confute  it,  but  by 
the  cunning  sophistry  at  his  command, 
and  by  one  of  his  forceful  appeals  to  preju- 
dice, he  might  succeed  in  neutralizing  its 
effect. 

Douglas,  Agressive  and  Overbearing 

No  more  striking  contrast  could  have 
been  imagined  than  that  between  those  two 
men  as  they  appeared  upon  the  platform. 
By  the  side  of  Lincoln’s  tall,  lank,  and  un- 
gainly form,  Douglas  stood  almost  like  a 
dwarf,  very  short  of  stature,  but  square- 
shouldered and  broad-chested,  a massive 
head  upon  a strong  neck  — the  very  em- 
bodiment of  force,  combativeness,  and  stay- 
ing power.  On  that  stage  at  Quincy  he 
looked  rather  natty  and  well-groomed, 
being  clothed  in  excellently  fitting  broad- 
cloth and  shining  linen.  But  his  face  seem- 
ed a little  puffy,  and  it  was  said  that  he,  had 
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been  drinking  hard  with  some  boon  com- 
panions either  on  his  journey  or  since  his 
arrival.  The  deep  horizontal  wrinkle  be- 
tween his  keen  eyes  was  unusually  dark  and 
scowling.  While  he  was  listening  to  Lin- 
coln’s speech,  a contemptuous  smile  now  and 
then  flitted  across  his  lips,  and  when  he  rose, 
the  tough  parliamentary  gladiator,  he  tossed 
his  mane  with  an  air  of  overbearing  super- 
iority, of  threatening  defiance,  as  if  to  say: 
“How  dare  anyone  stand  up  against  me?” 
As  I looked  at  him,  I detested  him  deeply; 
but  my  detestation  was  not  free  from  an 
anxious  dread  as  to  what  was  to  come.  His 
voice,  naturally  a strong  baritone,  gave 
forth  a hoarse  and  rough,  and  at  times  some- 
thing like  a barking  sound.  His  tone  was 
from  the  very  start  angry,  dictatorial,  and 
insolent  in  the  extreme.  In  one  of  his  first 
sentences  he  charged  Lincoln  with  “base 
insinuations,”  and  then  he  went  on  in  that 
style  with  a wrathful  frown  upon  his  brow, 
defiantly  shaking  his  head,  clenching  his 
fists,  and  stamping  his  feet.  No  language 
seemed  to  be  too  offensive  for  him,  and  even 
inoffensive  things  he  would  sometimes  bring 


out  in  a manner  which  sounded  as  if  intended 
to  be  insulting,  and  thus  he  occasionally 
called  forth,  instead  of  applause  from  his 
friends,  demonstrations  of  remonstrance 
from  the  opposition.  But  his  sentences 
were  well  put  together,  his  points  strongly 
accentuated,  his  argumentation  seemingly 
clear  and  plausible,  his  sophisms  skilfully 
woven  so  as  to  throw  the  desired  flood  of 
darkness  upon  the  subject,  and  thus  beguile 
the  untutored  mind;  his  appeals  to  pre- 
judice were  unprincipled  and  reckless,  but 
shrewdly  aimed,  and  his  invective  was  vigor- 
ous and  exceedingly  trying  to  the  temper  of 
the  assailed  party. 

But  then  came  Lincoln’s  closing  speech 
of  half  an  hour,  which  seemed  completely 
to  change  the  temper  of  the  atmosphere. 
He  replied  to  Douglas’  arguments  and 
attacks  with  rapid  thrusts  so  deft  and  pierc- 
ing, with  humorous  retort  so  quaint  and 
pat,  and  with  witty  illustrations  so  clinch- 
ing, and  he  did  it  all  so  good-naturedly, 
that  the  meeting  again  and  again  broke  out 
in  bursts  of  delight  by  which  many  of  his 
opponents,  even,  were  carried  away,  while  the 
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scowl  on  Douglas’  face  grew  darker  and 
darker. 

Those  who,  by  way  of  historical  study, 
now  read  he  printed  report  of  that  speech 
and  of  its  pointed  allusions  to  persons  then 
in  the  public  eye  and  to  the  happenings  of 
those  days,  will  hardly  appreciate  the  effect 
its  delivery  produced  on  the  spot.  But 
that  has  been  the  fate  of  many  far  more 
famous  oratorical  feats,  to  which  cold  print 
never  could  do  justice. 

At  that  period  Abraham  Lincoln  had, 
indeed,  not  yet  risen  to  the  wonderful  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment  and  the  grand  beauty  of 
diction  which  the  whole  world,  some  years 
later,  came  to  admire  in  his  Gettysburg 
speech  and  still  more  in  his  second  inaugural 
address.  But  there  was  in  his  debates  with 
Douglas,  which,  as  to  their  form  at  least, 
were  largely  extemporaneous,  occasionally 
a flash  of  the  same  lofty  moral  inspiration; 
and  all  he  said  came  out  with  the  sympa- 
thetic persuasiveness  of  a thoroughly  honest 
nature,  which  made  the  listener  feel  as  if  the 
speaker  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye  and 
took  him  by  the  hand,  saying:  “My  friend, 

what  I tell  you  is  my  earnest  conviction, 
and  1 have  no  doubt  that  at  heart  you  think 
so  yourself.” 

When  the  debate  at  Quincy  was  over, 
the  champions  were  heartily  cheered  by 
their  partizans,  the  assemblage  dissolved 
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peaceably,  the  brass  bands  began  to  play 
again  — several  of  them  within  hearing  of 
one  another,  so  as  to  fill  the  air  with  dis- 
cordant sounds  — and  the  country  people, 
with  their  banners  and  their  maidens  in 
white,  got  in  motion  to  return  to  their  homes ; 
each  party,  no  doubt,  as  it  usually  happens 
in  such  cases,  persuaded  that  the  result  of 
the  day  was  in  its  favor.  I took  my  leave 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  was  not  to  meet  him 
again  until  about  twenty  months  later,  and 
then  on  an  occasion  even  more  memorable. 

Lincoln  Proves  His  Leadership 

The  result  of  the  election  in  Illinois  was 
unfavorable  to  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a candidate 
for  the  Senate.  Douglas  did  not,  indeed, 
receive  a majority  of  the  popular  vote,  but, 
owing  to  the  apportionment  of  legislative 
districts,  he  won  a majority  in  the  new 
legislature.  His  return  to  the  Senate  was 
thus  assured.  But  Lincoln  was  the  real 
conqueror  in  another  sense.  His  keen 
political  foresight  and  his  courageous  leader- 
ship had  secured  to  the  anti-slavery  cause 
an  advantage  which  rendered  its  triumph 
in  the  next  presidential  election  well-nigh 
certain.  In  the  famous  Freeport  debate 
he  had  forced  Douglas  to  make,  in  the  most 
authoritative  form  and  on  so  conspicuous 
an  occasion  that  all  the  people  would  hear 
every  word  uttered,  a declaration  which 
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rendered  the  disruption  of  his  party  in- 
evitable. It  was  the  declaration  that  while 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision had  asserted  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  slave-holder  to  hold  his  slave  as 
property  in  any  territory  of  the  United 
States,  yet  the  people  of  a territory  had 
the  legal  power  practically  to  nullify  that 
right  by  denying  to  slavery  the  necessary 
police  protection  — in  other  words,  practi- 
cally to  exclude  slavery  by  unfriendly  legis- 
lation. 

This  was  a jugglery  which  the  slavery 
propagandists  who  formed  the  aggressive 
force  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  South 
not  only  would  not  accept,  but  would  never 
forgive.  With  inexorable  logic  they  argued 
that,  if  the  Constitution  gave  the  slave-holder 
the  right  to  hold  his  slave  as  property  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  the 
territorial  legislatures  were  in  duty  bound 
not  only  to  abstain  from  whatever  might 
tend  practically  to  defeat  that  right,  but  to 
make  such  laws  as  were  required  to  protect 
him  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  it.  Whoever 
refused  to  subscribe  to  that  doctrine  was 
in  their  eyes  an  enemy  of  the  South.  And 
as  to  making  such  a man  President,  it  would 
not  be  thought  of.  Thus  the  fate  of  Douglas 
as  a candidate  for  the  presidency  was  sealed. 
And  as  he  could  not  accept  that  doctrine 
without  utterly  ruining  himself  at  the  North, 
and  was  therefore  bound  actively  to  resist 
it,  the  fate  of  the  Democratic  party  was 
sealed,  too. 

Lincoln  had  clearly  foreseen  this;  and 
when,  on  the  night  before  the  Freeport 
meeting,  the  Republican  managers  had  tried 
to  dissuade  him  from  forcing  the  decisive 
declaration  from  Douglas  for  the  reason 
that  Douglas,  by  a plausible  answer,  might 
win  the  election  in  Illinois,  and  with  it  the 
senatorship,  Lincoln  answered  that  he  was 
after  larger  game  than  the  senatorship; 
that  Douglas  could  then  never  be  President, 
and  that  the  battle  of  i860  was  worth  a 
hundred  of  this.  The  sureness  of  his  out- 
look and  the  courageous  firmness  of  his 
attitude  in  this  crisis  proved  that  Lincoln 
was  not  a mere  follower  of  other  men’s  minds, 
nor  a mere  advocate  and  agitator,  but  a 
real  leader  — a leader  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  term.* 

* The  history  of  the  Wisconsin  campaign  in  1859  for  Byron 
Paine,  the  Republican  nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  on  the  issue  of  opposition  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  is 
omitted  here,  but  will  appear  when  Mr.  Schurz’s  Reminiscences 
are  published  in  book  form. 
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Holmes,  Longfellow , and  Whittier 

In  the  spring  of  1859  I was  urgently 
invited  by  United  States  Senator  Henry 
Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  to  attend  a Jeffer- 
son birthday  banquet  in  Boston,  the  real 
object  of  which  was  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  a protest  against  the  so-called  “ Know- 
Nothing"  movement.  A few  days  later,  on 
April  18,  1859,  I myself  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject at  a large  public  reception  in  Faneuil 
Hall. 

Several  evenings  later  I was  invited  to  a 
dinner  party  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Gardner 
Brewer,  one  of  the  patrician  houses  of  the 
town.  I met  there  several  of  my  friends 
of  the  Jefferson  birthday  dinner;  also,  for 
the  first  time,  Longfellow  and  Banks.  I 
was  seated  at  the  table  by  the  side  of  a little 
gentleman  whose  name  had  escaped  me 
when  I was  presented  to  him.  He  was  very 
kind  to  me,  and  soon  I found  myself  engaged 
with  him  in  a lively  conversation  which 
gradually  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole 
table.  His  talk  was  so  animated,  bubbling, 
and  sparkling,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
kindly  and  genial  a flow  of  wit  and  wisdom, 
that  I sat  there  in  a state  of  amazed  de- 
light. I had  never  heard  anything  like  it. 
After  a while  I asked  my  neighbor  on  the 
other  side:  “ Pray,  who  is  this  wonderful 

man?"  “You  do  not  know  him?"  he 
answered.  “Why,  that  is  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes." 

I visited  Boston  often  after  those  days 
in  1859,  and  I had  sometimes  the  hap- 
piness of  sitting  as  a guest  at  the  same  table 
with  the  members  of  the  famous  circle  of 
Boston’s,  or  rather,  America’s  great  celeb- 
rities — Longfellow,  Emerson,  Lowell, 
Agassiz,  Holmes,  Norton,  Field,  Sumner, 
and  others  of  their  companionship  — and 
of  hearing  them  converse  among  them- 
selves, not  with  an  effort  to  say  remarkable 
things,  but  with  the  natural,  unpretending, 
and  therefore  most  charming  simplicity  of 
truly  great  minds.  I never  saw  Whittier 
at  one  of  those  dinners.  But  being  a warm 
admirer  of  Whittier’s  powerfully  moving 
anti-slavery  poems,  I wished  very  much  to 
behold  the  poet’s  face  and  to  hear  his  voice. 
Therefore,  I eagerly  accepted,  on  one  of  my 
visits  to  Boston,  the  offer  of  one  of  Whittier’s 
friends  to  take  me  to  Amesbury,  the  village 
where  he  lived,  and  to  introduce  me  to  him. 

When  we  called  at  his  very  modest  frame 
house,  the  typical  New  England  village 
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house,  painted  white  with  green  shutters, 
we  were  told  that  he  was  not  at  home,  but 
might  possibly  be  found  at  the  post-office. 
At  the  post-office  we  were  told  that  he  had 
been  there,  but  had  probably  gone  to  the 
drug  store.  At  the  drug  store  we  found  him 
quietly  talking  with  a little  company  of 
neighbors  assembled  around  the  stove  — 
for  it  was  a cold  winter  day.  I was  almost 
sorry  to  break  into  that  tranquil  chat  be- 
tween the  poet  and  his  village  familiars, 
for  I was  satisfied  with  looking  at  him  as 
he  stood  there,  tall  and  slim,  with  his  fine, 
placid  face,  all  goodness  and  unpretending 
simplicity,  so  superior  to  those  surrounding 
him,  and  yet  so  like  them.  My  friend 
introduced  me  to  him  as  a co-worker  in  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  and  he  received  me  very 
kindly.  We  had  a little  exchange  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  not  remarkable,  and  he 
offered  to  take  us  to  his  house.  But  we 
could  not  accept  the  invitation,  as  we  had  to 
hurry  back  to  the  train  for  Boston.  I left 
him  with  a feeling  as  if  the  mere  meeting 
with  him  had  been  a blessing  — a breath 
of  air  from  a world  of  purity  and  beneficence. 

To  no  member  of  that  famous  circle  did 
I feel  myself  more  attracted  than  to  Long- 
fellow, and  he,  too,  seemed  to  look  upon  me 
with  a friendly  eye.  He  kindly  invited  me 
to  visit  him  whenever  I might  come  within 
hailing  distance.  And  how  delightful  were 
those  hours  I spent  with  him  from  time  to 
time  in  the  cozy  intimacy  of  his  old  colonial 
house  in  Cambridge,  the  historic  Washing- 
ton headquarters  ! We  usually  sat  to- 
gether in  a little  room  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  hall,  the  room  with  the  round,  book- 
covered  table  in  it.  He  used  to  bring  in 
a bottle  of  old  Rhine  wine  and  a couple 
of  long  German  student  pipes  which,  I fear, 
he  did  not  very  much  enjoy  smoking,  al- 
though he  pretended  to,  because,  no  doubt, 
he  thought  I did.  And  then  he  talked  of 
German  poetry  and  poets,  and  of  the  anti- 
slavery cause,  in  which  he  cherished  a warm, 
although  quiet,  interest,  and  of  Charles 
Sumner,  whom  he  loved  dearly,  as  I did. 

Longfellow  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
men  I have  ever  known,  and  he  grew  more 
beautiful  every  year  of  his  advancing  old 
age,  with  his  flowing  white  hair  and  beard 
and  his  grand  face  of  the  antique  Jupiter 
type  — not  indeed  a Jupiter  tonans,  but  a 
fatherly  Zeus  holding  a benignant  hand 
over  the  world  and  mankind.  He  was  by 
no  means  a brilliant  conversationalist  — 


not  to  be  compared  with  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  — but  his  talk,  although  not  re- 
markable for  wit  or  eloquence,  had  for  me  a 
peculiar  fascination.  It  produced,  upon 
me  at  least,  the  impression  of  modestly  with- 
holding behind  it  a great  store  of  serene 
reserve  power,  and  it  flowed  on  so  placidly 
as  to  make  me  feel  as  if  I were  in  a gently 
rocking  boat,  floating  down  a tranquil 
stream  meandering  through  green  meadows. 
His  very  being  seemed  to  be  enveloped  in 
an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  noble  sympathy. 
I have  seen  him  quietly  entering  social 
gatherings  of  men  and  women  when  every- 
body seemed  at  once  to  become  sensible  of 
the  mellow  sunshine  radiating  from  his 
presence,  and  all  faces,  old  and  young,  turn- 
ed to  him  with  an  expression  of  something 
like  joyous  affection. 

Stumping  the  Frontier  with  a Spread- 
Eagle  Orator 

In  the  autumn  of  1859,  I not  only  was 
on  duty  in  Wisconsin,  but  I was  also  urgent- 
ly asked  to  make  some  speeches  in  Minne- 
sota, where  the  first  State  election  was  to  be 
held  in  November.  I obeyed  the  call. 

I remember  that  journey  with  pleasure, 
and  may  be  pardoned  for  indulging  myself 
in  giving  a picture  of  what  political  cam- 
paigning, with  its  humors,  was  at  that  period 
in  the  “Far  West.”  The  population  of 
Minnesota  was  thin,  the  western  part  of 
the  State  being  still  occupied  by  Sioux 
tribes.  The  twin  cities  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  which  now  count  their  popu- 
lation by  the  hundred  thousands,  were  then 
still  in  their  infancy.  St.  Paul,  if  I remem- 
ber rightly,  had  about  12,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  name  of  Minneapolis  did  not  yet 
exist  at  all.  That  settlement  was  called 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  had  a popula- 
tion of  about  2,000  souls.  At  St.  Paul  I 
was  received  by  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Governor,  Mr.  Alexander  Ramsey,  a 
man  of  moderate  gifts,  but  blessed  with  one 
of  those  winning  countenances  which  be- 
token sound  sense,  a quiet  conscience,  good 
humor,  and  a kind  heart  for  all  men.  1 
was  to  meet  him  again  at  a later  period  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  Hayes. 

I found  myself  put  down  in  the  plan  of 
campaign  for  one  or  two  speeches  a day, 
with  an  itinerary  spreading  over  a large  part 
of  the  State.  I was  to  travel  for  several 
days  in  the  company  of  a gentleman  who 
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introduced  himself  to  me  as  Judge  Good- 
rich. There  being  at  that  time  no  rail- 
roads in  that  part  of  the  State  which  I was 
to  visit.  Judge  Goodrich  and  I rode  in  a 
buggy  from  place  to  place,  to  small  country 
towns  and  sparsely  populated  settlements. 
He  was  a middle-aged  man  of  slim  stature, 
a clean-shaven,  somewhat  haggard  face, 
and  lively  dark  eyes.  I soon  discovered  in 
him  one  of  those  “originals,”  who  at  that 
time  seemed  to  abound  in  the  new  country. 
His  conversation  was  indeed  rather  liberally 
interspersed  with  those  over-emphatic  terms 
of  affirmation  which  are  much  in  use  on  the 
frontier,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  Judge 
liked  to  appear  as  one  of  the  people.  But 
sometimes  he  made  keen  observations 
touching  a variety  of  subjects  — political, 
historical,  philosophical,  even  theological, — 
which  betrayed  an  uncommonly  active  and 
independent  mind  and  extensive  reading. 

As  we  became  better  acquainted,  he  began 
to  confide  to  me  the  favorite  trend  of  his 
studies.  It  was  the  discovery  and  unmask- 
ing of  sham  characters  in  history.  He 
had  found,  upon  close  investigation,  that 
some  men,  whom  conventional  history  called 
very  good  and  great,  had  . not  been  good  and 
great  at  all  and  did  not  deserve  the  credit 
which  for  centuries  had  by  common  con- 
sent been  bestowed  upon  them;  but  that 
in  fact  that  credit  and  praise  belonged  to 
others.  His  pet  aversion  was  Christopher 
Columbus.  His  researches  and  studies  had 
convinced  him  that  Christopher  Columbus 
had  made  his  voyage  of  discovery  accord- 
ing to  the  log-book  of  a shipwrecked  sea- 
man who  had  sought  shelter  with  him, 
whom  he  had  treacherously  murdered,  and 
whose  belongings  he  had  made  his  own. 
Judge  Goodrich  told  me  long  stories  of  the 
misdeeds  of  Christopher  Columbus,  which 
he  had  found  out  in  their  true  character. 
He  spoke  of  the  so-called  “Great  Discoverer 
of  the  New  World”  with  intense  indigna- 
tion and  denounced  him  as  an  assassin,  a 
hypocrite  and  false  pretender,  a cruel 
tyrant,  and  a downright  pirate.  He  was 
industriously  pursuing  his  inquiries  con- 
cerning that  infamous  person,  and  he  was 
going  to  expose  the  fraud  in  a book  which 
he  hoped  to  publish  before  long. 

“ The  Ruins  of  Palmyra  and  the  Down- 
fall of  Rome” 

Judge  Goodrich’s  oratory  was  somewhat 
singular.  We  agreed  to  alternate  in  the 
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order  of  proceedings  in  addressing  audiences; 
he  was  to  speak  first  at  one  meeting,  and  I 
at  the  next,  and  so  we  listened  to  one  an- 
other a great  deal.  His  speeches  always 
had  a sound,  sober,  and  strong  body  of 
argument,  enlivened  by  some  robust  anec- 
dotes after  the  fashion  of  the  stump,  but 
he  regularly  closed  with  an  elaborate  perora- 
tion couched  in  wonderfully  gorgeous  and 
high-sounding  phrase,  in  which  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra  and  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  played  a great  and  myster- 
ious part.  That  a man  of  such  practical 
intellect  and  large  reading,  and  so  capable 
of  strong  reasoning,  should  please  himself  in 
such  a euphonical  display  astonished  me 
not  a little.  It  actually  troubled  me.  One 
night  when,  after  a very  successful  meeting 
and  after  an  especially  cordial  and  confi- 
dential talk,  we  went  to  bed  together,  I 
picked  up  courage  to  say:  “Judge,  those 

sentences  about  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  very 
poetical,  but  I have  not  been  able  exactly 
to  catch  their  meaning  and  application  to 
the  slavery  question.  Will  you  tell  me?” 
The  Judge  gave  a good-natured  laugh. 
“Well,”  said  he,  “I  have  thought  all  along 
that  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  would  strike  you.  The 
fact  is,  I composed  the  piece  in  which  those 
sentences  occur  many  years  ago  when  I was 
young,  and  I have  always  been  fond  of  it 
and  kept  it  in  my  memory.  I thought  it 
would  do  splendidly  to  wind  up  a speech 
with.  It’s  true,  its  bearing  upon  the  slavery 
question  is  not  quite  clear.  But  don’t  it 
sound  beautiful  ? And  don’t  you  believe 
it  sets  folks  to  thinking?”  Of  course,  I 
thought  it  would,  and  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said. 

The  next  day  1 was  sent  by  the  campaign 
managers  upon  an  expedition  on  which 
Judge  Goodrich  could  not  accompany  me, 
and  we  parted  with  very  sincere  regret.  I 
have  never  seen  him  again.  But  he  sent 
me  a copy  of  his  book  on  Christopher  Colum- 
bus — a book  full  of  ingenious  ratiocination 
and  righteous  wrath  — as  soon  as  it  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  I heard  that  after  a 
long  bachelorship  he  had  married  a beautiful 
and  accomplished  lady  of  Spanish  or  South- 
American  birth,  and  had  been  appointed 
secretary  of  our  legation  at  Brussels.  I 
have  often  thought  how  careful  he  would 
be  in  that  place  to  tone  down  the  western 
vigor  of  his  vocabulary,  and  how  difficult 
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he  would  find  it  to  reduce  and  adapt  it  to 
the  diplomatic  usage. 

An  Informal  Luncheon  with  Frank  Blair 

I was  to  speak  at  a place  called,  by  the 
committee-man  instructing  me,  the  “City 
of  Lexington,”  the  center  of  a large  farming 
district.  It  was  marked  with  a big  dot  on 
the  map.  A buggy  was  assigned  to  me 
with  a young  man  who  “ knew  the  road  ” as 
a driver.  1 should  have  to  start  at  about 
daybreak  in  order  to  reach  my  destination 
irr  time  for  the  afternoon  meeting.  There 
I should  meet  the  Hon.  Galusha  Grow,  the 
well-known  representative  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  Congress.  This  was  all  the  com- 
mittee-man could  tell  me. 

It  was  a glorious  sunrise,  and  soon  I 
found  myself  on  the  open  prairie,  swept 
by  the  exhilarating  morning  breeze.  The. 
empty  spaces  between  farms  became  larger 
and  larger,  human  habitations  scarcer. 
Now  1 saw  a number  of  Indian  papooses 
sitting  in  a row  on  the  fence  of  a lonesome 
settlement,  and  an  Indian  wigwam  nearby  ; 
then,  before  me,  the  vast  plain,  apparently 
boundless  and  without  a sign  of  human 
life;  here  and  there  a little  strip  of  timber 
along  a water  course;  the  road  a mere  wagon 
track.  It  was  delightful  to  breathe.  I 
heartily  enjoyed  the  bracing  freshness  of 
this  western  atmosphere. 

After  we  had  traveled  on  for  two  or  three 
hours,  a buggy  hove  in  sight,  coming  the 
opposite  way.  Two  men  were  seated  in 
it,  one  of  whom  hailed  me  with,  “Hello, 
stranger!  Please  stop  a moment!”  We 
stopped.  A tall  gentleman  jumped  down 
from  the  other  vehicle  and,  saluting  me, 
said:  “I  wonder  whether  you  are  not  Mr. 

Carl  Schurz?”  “Yes,  that  is  my  name.” 
“I  am  Frank  Blair  from  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri,” said  he.  He  was  well  known  to  me 
as  one  of  the  bravest  anti-slavery  men 
in  that  slave  state,  and  as  the  son  of 
Francis  P.  Blair,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  confidential  friends  and  advisers  of 
President  Andrew  J ackson.  “ A committee- 
man told  me  last  night,”  he  said,  “that  you 
were  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  when 
I saw  you  in  that  buggy,  I made  a happy 
guess.  Very  glad  to  meet  you.  Let  us  sit 
down  in  the  grass  and  have  some  lunch.  I 
have  a bottle  of  claret  and  some  sandwiches, 
enough  for  both  of  us.”  So  we  sat  down. 

This  was  the  way  in  which  I made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  famous  Frank  Blair, 


one  of  the  most  gallant  and  successful  anti- 
slavery leaders  in  the  South,  who  later, 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War, 
bore  such  a splendid  part  in  the  movement 
which  saved  St.  Louis  and  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri to  the  Union ; who  then  became  a major- 
general  in  the  Union  Army;  then,  being 
discontented  with  the  Republican  recon- 
struction policy,  went  over  to  the  Demo- 
crats and  was  nominated  by  them  for  the 
vice-presidency  in  1868;  took  a somewhat 
sinister  part  in  the  Liberal-Republican 
Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  1872  ; and  met 
me  again  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Our  meeting  on  the  Minnesota  prairie  was 
exceedingly  pleasant.  We  laughed  much 
about  the  fun  of  this  wild  campaign,  and 
rejoiced  together  in  the  prospects  of  our 
cause. 

The  Mysterious  “ City  of  Lexington” 

Before  we  parted,  I inquired  of  Mr.  Blair’s 
driver  whether  he  knew  where  the  City  of 
Lexington  was.  He  had  only  heard  of  it, 
but  guessed  that  if  we  followed  “this  road” 
westward,  we  should  strike  it.  So  our 
buggy  trundled  on  over  “this  road”  several 
hours  longer,  until  we  entered  a belt  of 
timber  on  a creek  bottom  and  suddenly 
found  ourselves  in  front  of  a cluster  of  log 
houses,  the  largest  of  which  seemed  to  be  a 
tavern.  Near  its  door  a man  was  lounging 
on  a wooden  bench,  whittling  a stick.  1 
asked  him  whether  we  were  on  the  right 
road  to  the  City  of  Lexington  and  what  the 
distance  might  be.  “Why,”  said  he,  with 
a contemptuous  drawl,  “this  is  the  City  of 
Lexington.  Be  you  one  of  the  chaps  that’s 
to  lecture  here  this  afternoon?”  I con- 
fessed that  I was,  and  at  the  same  moment 
another  buggy  drove  up,  from  which  a 
traveler  alighted,  in  whom,  from  some 
picture  I had  seen,  I recognized  the  Hon. 
Galusha  Grow  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Represen- 
tatives that  was  to  be.  I found  in  him  an 
exceedingly  jovial  gentleman,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  inclined  to  look  at  the  bright  or 
humorous  side  of  everything.  His  search 
for  the  City  of  Lexington  had  been  no  less 
arduous  than  mine,  and  we  had  a hearty 
laugh  at  our  discovery. 

The  “City”  consisted  of  the  tavern, 
a small  country  store,  a blacksmith’s  shop, 
a school-house,  and  perhaps  an  additional 
cabin  or  two,  all  built  of  logs.  But  the 
landlord  — the  man  I had  seen  lounging 
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on  the  bench  — assured  us  that  a great 
many  blocks  of  city  lots  had  been  laid  out 
which  were  for  sale  cheap,  and  that  this 
was  sure  to  become  a “big  business  center/’ 
We  asked  for  a room  where  we  might  “clean 
up.’’  He  pointed  to  the  pump  in  the  yard 
and  gave  us  a tolerably  clean  towel.  As  to 
our  dinner,  the  landlord  told  us  that  he 
was  a little  short  of  provisions  just  then, 
but  would  give  us  the  “best  he  had.”  The 
“best  he  had”  consisted  of  salt  pork,  some- 
what rancid,  boiled  onions,  very  sour  bread, 
and  a greenish  fluid  of  indescribable  taste, 
called  coffee. 

As  to  the  meeting  we  were  to  address,  we 
learned  that  it  was  to  be  held  at  half-past 
two,  in  the  school-house.  We  looked  at 
the  school-house,  and  we  found  a few  wooden 
benches  in  it,  which,  together  with  the  stand- 
ing room,  would  accommodate  some  forty  or 
fifty  persons.  A member  of  the  county  com- 
mittee arrived,  who  apologetically  told  us  that 
the  assemblage  would  “not  be  very  large,” 
as  the  population  of  the  district  was  still 
sparse  ; although,  the  land  being  of  first-rate 
quality,  they  expected  it  to  be  thickly  settled 
before  long.  Presently  some  farm  wagons 
arrived  with  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  also  a few  young  citizens  on  horseback. 
Soon  the  school-room  was  filled,  the  men 
mostly  standing  and  the  women,  some  with 
babies  in  their  arms,  sitting  on  the  benches. 
Mr.  Grow  and  I contemplated  the  situation 
with  much  amusement.  Finally,  we  con- 
cluded to  make  our  very  best  speeches,  just 
as  if  we  had  thousands  before  us,  and  to 
put  in  some  extra  flights  of  oratory  in  honor 
of  the  rare  occasion.  And  so  we  did.  We 
discussed  the  slavery  question  with  all 
possible  earnestness  and  fire.  By  and  by 
the  audience  became  quite  enthusiastic. 
The  men  stamped  and  yelled,  some  of  the 
boys  whistled,  and  the  babies  shrieked. 
When  the  meeting  had  adjourned  there 
was  much  vigorous  hand-shaking,  and  we  had 
many  urgent  invitations  to  “take  a drink” 
at  the  tavern  bar,  which  it  required  no  little 
strategy  on  our  part  to  evade  without 
giving  offense.  At  last  the  honest  farmers, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  departed, 
and  the  City  of  Lexington  relapsed  into 
stillness. 

The  Savage  Excitement  of  Steamboat 

Racing 

My  return  home  from  Minnesota  was  no  less 
characteristic  of  the  Western  country  than 
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the  campaign  had  been.  I took  passage 
on  a Mississippi  steamboat  down  to  La 
Crosse.  Steamboat  travel  on  the  Western 
rivers,  which  soon  was  to  go  down  under 
the  competition  of  railroads,  was  then  still 
in  full  bloom.  I have  forgotten  the  name 
of  the  fine  boat  on  which  1 traveled,  but 
will  call  her  the  “Flying  Cloud.”  It  so 
happened  that  another  boat  of  different 
ownership,  but  of  about  the  same  size, 
started  at  the  same  time  down  the  river. 
Let  us  call  her  the  “Ocean  Wave.” 

When  we  passed  those  majestic  bluffs  of 
Lake  Pepin,  the  “Ocean  Wave”  seemed  to 
be  gaining  on  our  “ Flying  Cloud,”  and  my 
fellow-passengers  began  to  yield  forthwith 
to  an  irrepressible  feeling  that  this  must 
not  be.  At  first  this  feeling  seemed  to  be 
confined  to  the  men,  but  then  the  women, 
too,  began  to  show  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
which  constantly  grew  more  lively.  They 
crowded  around  the  captain,  a short,  broad- 
shouldered,  and  somewhat  grumpy-looking 
man,  who  paced  the  “hurricane-deck”  with 
an  air  of  indifference.  Would  he  permit  the 
“Ocean  Wave  ” to  get  ahead  ? he  was  asked 
“Would  you  like  to  be  blown  up  ?”  he  asked 
in  return.  “No,”  was  the  answer,  “we 
should  not  like  to  be  blown  up,  but  we  don't 
want  the  ‘Ocean  Wave’  to  beat  us,  either.” 
The  captain  looked  up  with  a grim  smile, 
said  nothing,  and  walked  away. 

After  a while  the  thumping  of  the  engine 
grew  louder,  the  guttural,  raucous  breathing 
of  the  smoke-stacks  heavier  and  more 
feverish,  the  clouds  of  smoke  rolling  up 
from  them  blacker  and  more  impetuous, 
and  the  quiver  of  the  big  vessel,  as  it  rushed 
through  the  water,  more  shuddering.  At 
the  same  time  we  noticed  that  the  “Ocean 
Wave,”  which  was  almost  abreast  of  us, 
showed  the  same  symptoms  of  extraordinary 
commotion.  She  even  seemed  to  have 
anticipated  us  somewhat  in  her  prepara- 
tions for  the  contest  and  forged  ahead  most 
vigorously.  Indeed,  a cheer  went  up  from 
her  decks,  her  passengers  evidently  think- 
ing that  the  “Ocean  Wave”  would  soon 
leave  us  behind.  Our  people  cheered  back 
defiantly,  and  the  “ Flying  Cloud  ” again 
put  in  an  extra  throb. 

I see  our  captain  now  before  me,  as  he  stood 
on  the  upper  deck  with  his  left  foot  on  the 
low  railing,  his  elbow  resting  on  his  knee, 
and  his  chin  on  his  fists,  his  cheek  full  of 
tobacco  which  he  was  chewing  nervously, 
and  his  glittering  eye  fixed  upon  some  spot 
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ahead.  From  time  to  time  he  would  turn 
his  head  and  shout  a hoarse  order  up  to 
the  pilot-house.  The  passengers  crowding 
around  him,  men  and  women,  were  almost 
wild  with  excitement,  which  vented  itself 
in  all  sorts  of  exclamations,  some  of  them, 
I regret  to  say,  quite  profane.  Sudden- 
ly the  captain  looked  up,  and  with  as  much 
of  a smile  as  the  tobacco  quid  in  his  mouth 
permitted,  he  muttered:  “Now  I’ve  got 

that  ‘Ocean  Wave,’  d — her!”  Then  we 
noticed  that  the  “Ocean  Wave”  suddenly 
“slowed  up”  and  fell  behind,  and  our 
“ Flying  Cloud  ” shot  forward,  far  ahead. 
Our  passengers  sent  up  a triumphant  shout 
and  seemed  beside  themselves  with  joy. 
It  turned  out  that  the  channel  had  con- 
siderably narrowed  so  as  not  to  be  wide 
enough  for  two  boats,  and  made  at  the  same 
time  a pretty  sharp  turn,  and  that  our  boat, 
having  the  inside  of  the  curve,  had  succeeded 
in  rushing  into  the  narrow  pass  first. 

But  this  victorious  manoeuver  did  not 
altogether  relieve  us  of  our  anxieties.  After 
a while,  our  fuel  being  much  reduced,  we 
had  to  land  near  a big  pile  of  cord-wood  to 
take  in  a new  supply.  Our  passengers  were 
dismayed.  “Never  mind,”  said  the  cap- 
tain, “the  ‘Ocean  Wave’  will  have  to  take 
in  wood,  too.”  No  sooner  had  the  “ Flying 
Cloud  ” made  fast  near  the  woodpile  than 
a large  number  of  my  fellow-travelers 
jumped  ashore  to  help  the  “roustabouts” 
take  in  the  fuel,  and  thus  shorten  our 
delay.  Everybody  worked  with  the  utmost 
ardor.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  “ Ocean 
Wave”  steamed  majestically  by,  her  people 
rending  the  air  with  their  cheers.  When 
we  started  again  we  saw  her  a formidable 
distance  ahead.  But  our  ^aptain  was  right. 
Soon  we  beheld  the  “Ocean  Wave”  lying 
still  to  take  in  a fresh  supply  of  fire-wood, 
and  we  expected  to  run  by  and  leave  her 
far  in  the  rear.  But  we  had  reckoned  with- 
out our  host.  Before  we  had  reached  her 
stopping-place,  she  hastily  pulled  in  her 
gang-planks  and  started  again. 

And  now  came  the  real  tug  of  war.  The 
whistles  of  both  boats  blew  fierce  notes  of 
challenge.  For  a long  stretch  the  channel 
seemed  to  be  wide,  and  the  boats  ran  side 
by  side,  neck  to  neck.  The  paddle-boxes 
sometimes  almost  touched  each  other.  The 
passengers  crowding  the  two  decks  were 


within  speaking  distance  and  jeered  from 
one  side  to  the  other  half  good-naturedly, 
half  defiantly.  Meanwhile,  the  smoke-stack 
heaved  and  puffed  and  snorted,  and  the 
engines  thumped  and  thundered,  and  the 
lightly-built  decks  shook  and  quaked  and 
creaked  as  if  the  boat  were  engaged  in  a 
desperate  struggle  for  life.  The  captain 
now  seemed  to  divide  his  time  between  the 
engine-room  and  the  pilot-house,  moving 
up  and  down  with  nervous  quickness.  Once, 
when  he  crossed  the  deck,  I saw  a delicate- 
looking  woman  stop  him  with  something 
like  anxiety  in  her  eyes,  and  ask  him  whether 
it  was  “all  safe.”  “Well,”  he  grunted, 
“I  can  slow  down  and  drop  behind  if  you 
say  so!”  The  poor  woman  did  not  say  so. 
She  looked  abashed,  as  if  she  had  been  trying 
to  do  something  mean  and  contemptible, 
and  the  passengers  cheered. 

Both  steamboats  stopped  at  one  or  two 
places,  to  discharge  and  take  on  passengers 
and  cargo.  But  they  both  did  this  with 
such  marvelous  rapidity  that  neither  of 
them  got  an  advantage.  They  also  had 
occasion  again  for  sharp  manoeuvering  to 
get  in  one  another’s  way  when  narrow 
places  in  the  channel  were  reached.  Luck 
was  first  on  one  side  and  their  on  the  other, 
and  the  spirits  of  the  passengers  rose  and 
fell  accordingly,  now  to  boisterously  tri- 
umphant assurance  and  then  to  gloomy 
wrath,  and  even  despondency. 

At  last  La  Crosse  hove  in  sight.  The 
end  was  near,  and  many  hearts  beat  with 
anxious  expectancy.  The  crowd  on  the 
deck  grew  still.  Hardly  anybody  dared 
to  say  anything  or  to  make  any  demonstra- 
tion of  his  feelings.  But  now  fortune 
favored  us  again.  The  boats  were  still  side 
by  side,  doing  their  utmost  with  fearful 
energy.  But  they  had  to  make  a curve 
in  order  to  swing  to  the  landing-place,  and 
the  “ Flying  Cloud” — whetherowing  to  good 
luck  or  to  the  foresight  of  the  captain  — had 
the  advantage  of  the  inside.  Running  full 
speed  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  and  stopping 
the  engine  only  when  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, the  “ Flying  Cloud  ” touched  the  dock 
with  a crash  and  had  the  lines  fastened  and 
the  gang-planks  thrown  out  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  while  the  “Ocean  Wave”  was  jus* 
coming  in.  The  victory  was  ours,  and  a 
tremendous  shout  of  jubilation  went  up. 
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